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rather than the intent, of the Viet Cong terrorists. As it was, two 
Americans and twenty Vietnamese were killed, and almost two 
hundred were wounded. The building itself was heavily damaged. 
One of the terrorists was apprehended, and the others were killed 
as they fled the scene. 

The reaction in Washington was one of horror and rage. Surely 
this was one act of terrorism that must have been cleared ih ad¬ 
vance with the North Vietnamese. Some American officials main¬ 
tained that Hanoi may even have ordered the bombing as a re¬ 
prisal for American attacks against North Vietnam, and they urged 
immediate raids against government buildings in Hanoi. Detailed 
city maps, with the location of key ministries clearly marked, were 
drawn up and passed around. Cooler heads prevailed, however, 
and the American bombing against North Vietnam continued to 
be confined to military-related targets outside the main population 
centers. But if the Communists had wanted to do something to 
strengthen the Administration's determination to press on with 
the war, they could not have selected a better target for attack. 

By the end of March it was plain that the bombing had not 
changed Hanoi’s views about war or peace. Viet Cong military 
activity, starched up by the presence of regular North Vietnamese 
regimental-size units, became even more intense. 

April turned out to be a fateful month. It began with a White 
House meeting to consider what could be done to regain the ini¬ 
tiative. A wide range of new steps, from psychological warfare 
to increased American troop deployments, was adopted. Recom¬ 
mendations for extending the bombing to Hanoi itself were re¬ 
jected. The President agreed to send approximately 20,000 troops 
and two additional Marine battalions to Vietnam. He also agreed 
to permit the Marine units guarding major American installations 
to engage in active combat. 

The decision to send the Marines to Danang and its sequel, the 
agreement that their mission would go well beyond passive se¬ 
curity operations, was an important milestone on the journey lead¬ 
ing to major war. In a few short weeks the mission of American 
forces in Vietnam, which had already been transformed from “ad¬ 
visory” to “support,” now became one of active combat. It was one 
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of those major policy changes that Washington slithered into 
almost through inertia, rather than by design.’ But there were a 
few who sensed the implications of the President’s approval of the 
deployment and later the expanded mission of the Marine detach¬ 
ment. One of these was Ambassador Taylor, who sent a brilliant 
message to Washington warning of what might be entailed if 
American Marines were moved into Danang. His telegram was 
one paragraph too short; the Ambassador registered his concern 
but did not specifically advise against the deployment. As a con¬ 
sequence his views had little impact in Washington. 

* © * 


The early spring of 1965 was not only a time of decision with 
respect to an American ground force commitment to Vietnam, it 
also marked country-wide stirrings on the peace front. Influenced 
by both of these considerations the President started down the 
peace track on March 25. “The United States will never be second 
in seeking a settlement in Viet-Nam that is based on an end of 
Communist aggression. ... I am ready to go anywhere at any * 
time, and meet with anyone whenever there is promise of progress 
toward an honorable peace.” 10 

Neither Lyndon Johnson nor his advisers were quite sure of the 
route or even the destination of the new leg of the journey the 
United States had embarked upon. They did know, however, that 
the decision to launch American bombers against North Vietnam 
and the decisions about further escalation that were still con- 
fionting them would have to be balanced off with a posture of 
reason and moderation. This balance would have to be struck, not 
only to provide assurances to Peking and Moscow (“The United 
States still seeks no wider war”) and to Hanoi (“We threaten no 
regime and covet no territory”), but to demonstrate to our allies 
and our own public that the Administration was not mindlessly 
and compulsively pursuing a rigid military policy. But the state¬ 
ment of March 25 was merely rhetoric, a public relations holding- 
action. No thought had been given in Washington to the form and 
not very much to the substance of any possible negotiations. The 
declaration was heavily insured against any immediate negotia¬ 
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The White House meetings that addressed the problem of new 
troop commitments to Vietnam extended over a period of a week 
during the latter part of July. This was the most searching exami¬ 
nation yet made of where we were and where we should go. The 
press, with not a little encouragement from the White House, 
painted a picture of options advanced, carefully examined, re¬ 
tained for further consideration, or dismissed out of hand. Accoid- 
ing to this portrayal, the final decision represented the best 
judgment of the President after his exposure to the views and ar¬ 
guments of his key military and civilian advisers. Pains were taken 
to emphasize that the “dovish” briefs of Under-Secretary George 
Ball, as well as those of the “hawkish” military, were put forward. 

Many government officials close to the developments of that 
week are convinced that the image of a soul-searching and agoniz¬ 
ing examination of alternatives, including the option of cutting our 
losses and pulling out, was an .accurate reflection of what actually 
occurred. They believe if one or two senior participants had joined 
George Ball in opposing new troop deployments, the President 
might have been induced to think through the issue of whet ler 
more troops should be sent, rather than simply worrying about 
how many. There are others who feel the President almost cer¬ 
tainly knew by the end of the first day’s discussion, and perhaps 
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even before the meeting started, what he planned to do, but it 
suited his purpose and his style to give the impression that he was 
engaging in a lengthy and thorough appraisal in which all points 
of view were advanced and weighed. To back up their position 
they maintain the decision had been reached earlier by McNa¬ 
mara when he conferred with senior military officers in Honolulu 
on his way home from Vietnam. It is my belief that the issue of 
additional deployments was already resolved; the only question 
was how many troops the President felt he could commit. 

The 75,000 American troops then in Vietnam were now a hos¬ 
tage. They represented too large a force to pull out without a 
tremendous loss of prestige, yet they were too small a combat 
force (most were engineering or supply troops) to take over the 
burden of the fighting from the clearly ineffectual South Vietna¬ 
mese forces. The President lost nothing by letting George Ball 
play the role of devil’s advocate; it was actually useful to give 
the impression that disengagement was being seriously discussed. 

As the meetings went on and the time of decision became more 
imminent, the number of participants got smaller and smaller. 
The President, with his deep concern for secrecy, eventually met 
with only a few of his most senior advisers. On the 27th of July 
Johnson briefed selected members of Congress on his decision, and 
on the 28th he revealed it to the American people. 

American fighting forces in Vietnam, the President told a na¬ 
tionwide television audience, would be increased from the present 
level of 75,000 to 125,000 men almost immediately, and further in¬ 
creases would be ordered if the situation required. It would not be 
necessary, he said, to call up the reserves, but over a period of time 
draft quotas would be raised from 17,000 to 35,000 a month. The 
President emphasized that the increase in troop deployments was 
in response to General Westmoreland’s request. “I have asked the 
Commanding General, General Westmoreland, what more ne 
needs to meet this mounting aggression. He has told me. We will 
meet his needs.” His speech included, once again, a statement of 
his readiness to negotiate a political settlement, although he re¬ 
minded his listeners that all his previous efforts had been re¬ 
jected by North Vietnam and China. “Fifteen efforts have been 
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effort, a half-dozen junior officers and some forty civilians, mostly 
Catholics, were arrested. According to the official charges, the plotters 
had planned to assassinate Premier Quat and to kidnap General Thi 
and Air Marshal Ky. To the majority of observers, it looked as if 
the government had initiated the action, in anticipation of a coup by 
Thao, and had fabricated at least some of the charges. It was particu¬ 
larly doubtful that Dr. Quat was scheduled to be assassinated, although 
his personal bodyguard had been suborned. Several of the fifty-odd 
people arrested were known supporters of Thao, who had played key 
roles in the previous coup effort, and one of the military men ap¬ 
prehended was the head of the military security section, who had 
been protecting Thao in his movements around the city. Another 
officer, a captain who had been sentenced to twenty years’ imprison¬ 
ment in absentia for his part in the February 19th coup, was shot and 
killed trying to escape from civilian police in the round-up. Colonel 
Thao again managed to evade arrest. A price of $30,000 was now 
placed on his head.® 

If Thao’s alleged second ’coup” was indeed phony and represented 
an attempt by General Thi and his group to crush Thao and his co- 
conspirators, it did not succeed in subduing the Catholics. Within a 
week or so, Catholic pressure mounted against Quat, and Father 
Quynh’s militants were openly seeking the government’s overthrow, 
charging Quat with being incompetent and with ’’plotting with the 
colonialists [i.e., the French] to negotiate,” which was commensurate 
in falsity with Quat’s similar accusation against the Catholic ’’coup” 
leaders. Various Catholic delegations regularly began visiting the 
office of Chief of State Suu to present resolutions calling for Dr. 
Quat’s ouster, and they obtained the support of some Hoa Hao and 
Cao Dai sect representatives. The issue had now come to a head over 
some Cabinet changes Dr. Quat wanted to make in order to bring 
more southerners into the government. The Premier’s motives were 

* In July, 1965, Thao was captured near the Bien Hoa airbase north of 
Saigon, after he was betrayed by one of the generals he had formerly 
worked with. He was wounded by Security Forces and taken to Saigon, 
where he was strangled to death in a hospital by agents of his enemies— 
the generals who were afraid of him. His loss to Vietnam, to my mind, 
was tragic. In a letter to an American friend, a few days earlier, he had 
written of the need for a form of "humanitarian Socialism" to curb 
Communism in Vietnam. 
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honorable enough, but he had spent so much time trying to placate the 
generals that he had made the mistake of forgetting about the need to 
maintain close relations with Chief of State Suu. When two of the 
five Cabinet members Dr. Quat wanted to have resign refused to do 
so, Suu backed their refusal as ’’legal.” The Catholics quickly took 
advantage of the differences between Suu and Dr. Quat to push their 
attack against the Quat regime. On June 9th, Dr. Quat paved the 
way for his own ouster by asking the generals ”to play the role of 
mediators” in his dispute with Suu. He apparently expected the gen¬ 
erals to support him against Suu, but three days later the generals 
forced Dr. Quat to resign and again took over the South Vietnamese 
government. 

The United States, while it had supported Dr. Quat and had hoped 
that he might be able to weather the storm, was ’'gratified’' that the 
new change-over had at least been accomplished peacefully. The Em¬ 
bassy urged the generals to set up a new government as quickly as 
possible, particularly in view of the serious war situation, and, some¬ 
what forlornly, it requested that it be kept better informed than it 
had been about the various negotiations that were going on among the 
generals, the politicians, and the religious leaders. Once again, Am¬ 
bassador Taylor had been out of the country when a government fell; 
he was back in Washington reporting to President Johnson. The 
generals quickly established a new National Leadership Committee, 
headed by General Nguyen Van Thieu, who had been Defense 
Minister. The forty-two-year-old Thieu, a moderate converted Roman 
Catholic who had been involved in the 1964, Dai Viet Party coup 
attempts, had fought with the French against the Vietminh during 
the Indochina war and had worked his way up slowly through the 
Army chain of command. He was considered to have the best chance 
of keeping peace among the generals and of obtaining the support of 
the two main religious groups. Initially, Air Marshal Ky and General 
Nguyen Huu Co, commander of the II Corps, joined Thieu on the 
National Leadership Committee, but this triumvirate was then in¬ 
creased to ten members, including General Thi. General Co was 
named Commissioner General of the armed forces-in effect, com¬ 
mander in chief—and the thirty-five-year-old Air Marshal Ky was 
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given supervision of a new Executive Council, in charge of the day-by¬ 
day administration of the country. A dispute immediately arose as t6 
whether Ky would also become chairman of the Executive Council, 
which was in effect a "war Cabinet,” and thus be cast in the role of 
Premier. The Americans, who regarded Ky as a satisfactory Air Force 
officer but doubted his political acumen or his administrative ability, 
sought to preclude Ky's appointment to the chairmanship, and rela¬ 
tions between Ky and Ambassador Taylor became touchy in a manner 
reminiscent of Taylor's 1964 feud with General Khanh. The Bud¬ 
dhists and the Catholics also urged that a civilian chairman of the 
Executive Council be chosen, and religious leaders of both groups 
spoke out against the complete resumption of power by the military, 
even though the Catholics and some of the moderate Buddhists ad¬ 
mitted that another civilian government might open the door to ne¬ 
gotiation with the National Liberation Front. Nevertheless, Ky did 
become Premier. He immediately moved to emphasize the seriousness 
of the situation by announcing that Victcong terrorists as well as 
black-marketeers, speculators, and corrupt officials would be sum¬ 
marily shot without trial if judged guilty, and a large outdoor execu¬ 
tion area was blocked off in the Saigon central market to emphasize 
that they meant business. Ky also banned all newspapers for a time 
and made it clear that Saigon was to be considered in a state of siege, 
a condition he did not exaggerate since in a matter of weeks the 
capital was cut off by road from such nearby areas as the airbase at 
Bien Hoa, as well as from Dalat and the coast. 

The war had indeed become serious. During May and June, in a 
series of swift, furious actions that involved multi-battalion attacks, 
counterattacks, ambushes, and counterambushes, the Vietcong had in¬ 
flicted more punishment on the government troops, and on their Am¬ 
erican supporters, than in any comparable period in the war to date. 
During this time, an estimated thousand to fifteen hundred govern¬ 
ment soldiers had been killed or were missing, and some three dozen 
Americans lost their lives, in the ground fighting or in the air. For a 
period of six days in mid-May, after President Johnson made another 
speech in which he offered the North Vietnamese "unconditional dis¬ 
cussions” and economic assistance, the United States suspended its 
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bombings of the north, in the hope that the Hanoi government would 
respond to the American offer in disregard of Chinese advice; but 
when no reaction was forthcoming, the bombing attacks were renewed, 
and targets closer to Hanoi were hit. No effort was made, however, to 
change the basic targets from bridges, roads, military barracks, and 
radar installations to factories, dikes, or airfields around Hanoi, where 
the Russians were reported to have sent some Ilyushin 28 bombers 
and to have begun building sites for ground-to-air missiles. In July, 
when one American plane was shot down, apparently by one of these 
missiles, the Americans did destroy one of the seven missile sites be¬ 
lieved to have been set up around Hanoi. 

Most of the fighting in South Vietnam was concentrated in the cen¬ 
tral highlands and on the coast, particularly in the provinces of Binh 
Dinh and Quang Ngai. The biggest battle, however, took place in 
mid-June in Dongxoai, in Phuoc Vinli Province, northwest of Sai¬ 
gon, where in a violent four-day fight government forces lost an 
estimated seven to eight hundred men, and nineteen Americans were 
killed. It was the largest engagement of the Vietnamese war, and for 
the first time American forces were committed to combat action when 
a battalion of American paratroopers flown in took up positions in 
support of the shattered Saigon troops. This followed by a few days 
the announcement by President Johnson that General Westmoreland, 
the American military commander in Vietnam, had been given per¬ 
mission to send American forces, then numbering more than 53,000 
and including approximately 15,000 combat elements, into action in 
response to requests by the Vietnamese government. Actually, Ameri¬ 
can Marines engaged in patrolling operations around their coastal bases 
had already fought some small engagements against the Victcong, but 
the announcement by the President marked an open departure from 
the earlier American policy of non-engagement and made it clear that 
henceforth American soldiers would, whenever necessary, fight along¬ 
side the Vietnamese under a loose system of joint regional command, 
but in separate units. The President's disclosure was followed up by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara s announcement that six more Am¬ 
erican combat battalions, plus supporting units, would be sent to 
Vietnam, thereupon bringing the total American troop commitment 
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there to approximately 75,000, of which a third at the time were 
combat troops. McNamara said there was fresh evidence that the 
Vietcong had infiltrated nine regular battalions into South Vietnam, 
and he now estimated that the Vietcong had 65,000 "full time" or 
hard-core men fighting in the country, which was about 20,000 
more than the Americans had been estimating only a week or so 
before. Whatever the "numbers game" that was played, it was ap¬ 
parent that the numerical edge held by the American and South 
Vietnamese forces over the Vietcong and North Vietnamese was 
somewhere between 3I/2 and 4 to one, and that this was not enough 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion, even with planes and 
astonishingly effective scientific gadgets of detection, etc. It was ob¬ 
vious that the whole shape of the war had now been altered, that 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong were clearly intent on prose¬ 
cuting their advantage to the utmost in gaining, if not complete vic¬ 
tory in South Vietnam, at least an advantage that would enable them 
to hold the upper hand in any "discussions" or "negotiations" that 
took place. In the words of General Giap, the minimal aim of the 
Vietcong was not to fight to the bitter end but "only to the point 
that the enemy could be brought to the conference table and there 
defeated." 

In the months that followed, a great deal of fierce fighting took 
place, and, though the Vietcong suffered heavy casualties, they also 
inflicted a tremendous amount of damage on the South Vietnamese 
and American forces. In following up the grabbing of the initiative 
at the battle of Dongxoai, a Vietcong regiment overran an important 
South Vietnamese post at Bagia, in Quang Ngai Province, destroyed 
a full South Vietnamese battalion in Binh Duong Province, and 
wiped out a Special Forces camp in Phuoc Long Province. As the 
Americans began pouring re-enforcements into the country, the 
Communists brazenly stepped up their offensive, laying siege to 
another Special Forces camp in the central plateau region and over¬ 
running the district town of Daksut, in the same highlands area. 
At this crucial moment, as the Vietcong seemed to be striking at 
will everywhere and accompanying its military assaults with sabo¬ 
tage and acts of terror directed against such major airbases as 
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Danang and Bien Hoa and in Saigon itself, the American Marines 
won a vital and stirring victory on the Chulai peninsula, below 
Danang, where, on Operation Starlight, a sweeping action, they 
killed more than seven hundred Vietcong over several days. (Unfor¬ 
tunately, here as elsewhere where successful American actions took 
place, there were not enough forces to "hold" as well as clear 
the area, and once the Americans were gone, the Vietcong filtered 
back in; because of the need to guard bases, to rest troops, and to 
keep supplies moving as best they could, only about one third of 
the American divisions and brigades being shuttled into South Viet¬ 
nam could actually be assigned to the fighting at a given time.) As 
the Americans demonstrated their willingness and ability to pursue 
the Vietcong and stand and fight them when they were found, other 
bloody battles took place. In October, 1965, the solid Vietcong base 
north of Saigon known as the Iron Triangle was attacked, accom¬ 
panied by heavy B-52 bombing assaults, from planes based in Guam. 
Later that month, North Vietnamese troops, at least two regiments 
worth, began the siege of Pleime. in the highlands, and Americans 
and South Vietnamese threw them back in a bloody battle. Late in 
October and early November came the biggest battle of the war to 
date—the siege of Chu Prong, the massif to the west of Pleime, 
along the Cambodian border, which the Vietcong used as a sanctuary 
and which protected one of their vital supply routes. Heavy casual¬ 
ties were suffered by both sides—the Americans sustained more than 
300 killed, but they and the South Vietnamese killed three North 
Vietnamese for every man killed of their combined losses, and the 
final number of Communists dead in ground action or as a result of 
bombing was estimated at between 1.500 and 2,000. The Vietcong 
and Hanoi claimed a "victory," and the reaction in the United States 
to the high rate of American casualties in a sense bore them out. 
During the last two months of the year, both sides suffered victories 
and defeats. Then came the Christmas truce, the pause in the bomb¬ 
ings of the north, and President Johnson’s big but unsuccessful 
world wide peace offensive, followed by renewed fighting. 
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on their soil and that they will join no military alliances; (3) The 
internal affairs of South Vietnam must be settled in accordance 
with die program of the National Liberation Front; (4) The re¬ 
unification of Vietnam must be settled by the Vietnamese them¬ 
selves without outside interference. The most troublesome part of 
the statement turned on one word—the word the in a wrap-up 
sentence of the proposal: The Government of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Vietnam is of the view that the stand expounded above 
is “the basis” for a political settlement. Hanoi clinched this point 
in a concluding paragraph: ", . . any approach contiaiy to the 
above-mentioned stand is inappropriate. This Four Point Pioposal 
was the basis of Hanoi’s negotiating posture for years. 

Washington might even have been able to accept the impli¬ 
cations of Hanoi’s phrase “the basis,” but if so, major modifications 
would have been necessary in Point Three—the insistence that 
South Vietnamese problems would have to be resolved “in ac¬ 
cordance with the program of the National Liberation Front. 
Some of the more flexible officials in Washington felt that with 
such modifications the North Vietnamese proposal was one the 
United States probably could live with, or at least could regard as 
a beginning of a dialogue. But Point Three, as stated, brushed 
aside the ideas and aspirations of any group other than the NLF. 
If this were accepted as it stood, there would actually have been 
no need to negotiate a political settlement; the NLF would have 
been given carte blanche. Several stall officers in Washington, in¬ 
cluding myself, felt we should probe Hanoi’s views, and indeed 

# Hanoi was referring in its Point Three to the National Liberation Front 
program that had been developed as far back as i960. In summary form, the NLF 
Ten Points were (1) Overthrow the camouflaged colonial regime of the American 
imperialists and . . . Ngo DJnh Diem ... and institute a government of national 
democratic union. (2) Institute a . . . liberal and democratic regime. (3) Estab¬ 
lish an independent and sovereign economy, and improve the living conditions of 
die people. (4) Reduce land rent; implement agrarian reform. . . . (5) Develop a 
national and democratic culture and education. (6) Create a national army de¬ 
voted to the defense of the Fatherland and die people. (7) Guarantee equality 
between the various minorities . . . protect the legitimate interests of foreign 
citizens established in Vietnam and of Vietnamese citizens residing abroad. (8) 
Promote a foreign policy of peace and neutrality. (9) Re-establish normal rela¬ 
tions between the two zones, and prepare for the peaceful reunification of the 
country. (10) Struggle against all aggressive war; actively defend universal peace. 
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this was later done. We felt the United States should push hard 
for free elections in which all parlies were permitted to contest 
freely, protected from terror and compulsion. This would, of 
course, have required an international policing mechanism (a 
strengthened International Control Commission or some other 
body). We argued that if these objectives coincided with the 
program of the National Liberation Front, we could accept Point 
Three. In short, we felt that, if we chose to make them so, Pham 
Van Dong’s proposals could provide a basis for exploratory talks, 
recognizing, however, that our experience in the Laos negotiations 
had shown the Communists to be allergic to effective international 
control, and that any progress in this direction would therefore be 
slow and tortuous. 


With the deployment of American combat troops, policymaking 
took on a new complexion. Up to this point the civilians, whether 
in the Department of State or Defense, played the leading roles in 
all policy discussions. Indeed the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Earle D. Wheeler, had frequently been excluded 
from many of the high-level meetings. Now that the security of 
American forces was involved, military participation in virtually 
every facet of our Vietnam involvement was taken for granted 
(although the President himself saw little or nothing of any senior 
military officers other than the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and 
the commanders of our forces in Vietnam). 

Once given a legal hunting license, the Pentagon went after 
some big game. In the spring of 19G5 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
proposed that the military assume responsibility for a large part of 
the American AID programs in Vietnam’s rural areas. The propo¬ 
sition was that “Civil Affairs” teams, as in World War II, should 
be deployed throughout Vietnam to serve as integral parts of the 
provincial governments. Only the military, it was maintained, 
could bring together the necessary experts quickly enough to get 
the provincial administrations moving. Naturally enough the work¬ 
ing levels in State, AID, and the White House strongly opposed 
this scheme. Aside from a feeling that the military was trying to 
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invade sacred civilian territory, there were well-founded substan¬ 
tive concerns. Civil Affairs reservists were not necessarily trained 
to cope with the delicate political problems that confronted 
Americans in dealing with provincial officials. More importantly 
there was a queasy feeling that implicit in the Chiefs proposal was 
the assumption that South Vietnam would be treated as an occu¬ 
pied enemy country. There was considerable steam behind the 
plan, however, and it might have been adopted had Ambassador 
Taylor not rejected the idea. 

Another facet of the new military role in the policymaking 
process was the direct participation of the Commander of the 
American forces in the Pacific (CINCPAC). Until the bombing of 
North Vietnam had started in February, the American military 
establishment in Vietnam had been only nominally under CINC¬ 
PAC command. The vast headquarters in Honolulu was hardly 
more than a post office and a message center for Vietnam opera¬ 
tions, and serious consideration had been given during 1964 to 
eliminating CINCPAC from the chain of command between 
Washington and Saigon. When in late 1964 a senior military com¬ 
mander in Vietnam was asked for his judgment on whether the 
MACV should be placed directly under Washington command, he 
agreed that this made sense. Since CINCPAC was his “boss,” how¬ 
ever, he could not go on record with this view. 

Although virtually every decision on Vietnam, even those 
aCFecting day-to-day operations, required Cabinet-level and Presi¬ 
dential approval during this period, one international development 
became so urgent as to temporarily divert the attention of the 
President and his senior advisers. This was the crisis in the Domin¬ 
ican Republic in late April, 1965. (The only other major diversion 
during the Johnson Administration was the Arab—Israeli war two 
years later.) For the brief period that the Caribbean received top 
priority, Vietnam specialists at the Department of State, and I at 
the White House, had a respite from the urgent summonses and 
the hot breaths of our various bosses, and could reflect on where 
we were going. 

The situation in Vietnam did not stand still while Washington 
was concentrating on the Dominican Republic. Communist 
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strength had increased substantially during the first few months 
°f by the end of April it was believed that 100,000 Viet 

Cong irregulars and between 38,000 and 46,000 main-force enemy 
troops, including a full battalion of regular North Vietnamese 
troops, were in South Vietnam. Meanwhile American combat 
forces were moving into South Vietnam at a rapid rale; in late 
April more than 35,000 American troops had been deployed and 
by .early May the number had increased to 45,000. It was now 
clear that the President would have to seek a supplemental de¬ 
fense appropriation to meet the costs of American military opera¬ 
tions. On May 4 he went to Congress with a request for an 
additional $700 million. He used this occasion to assert that he 
would regard a vote for the appropriation as a vote of approval for 
the Administration s Vietnam policy. Since the decision to send 
American combat forces to Vietnam had already been made, and 
indeed many thousands of troops were already there, it would 
have been difficult for any legislator to vote against funds for 
their support. The President had pulled off a neat political ploy. 
In any case the House approved the new appropriation by a vote’ 
of 407 to 7, and the Senate approved it by a vote of 83 to 3. The 
President promptly interpreted this as he had said he would: 
“... each Member of Congress who supports this request is voting 
to continue our efTort to try to halt Communist aggression.” 20 
He would refer to this, together with the Tonkin Resolution of the 
previous August, to document his case that he had given Congress 
the opportunity to approve or veto his Vietnam policy. The State 
Department Legal Adviser subsequently used the appropriations 
vote as well as the Joint Resolution to justify not asking Congress 
to approve American military involvement in Vietnam: “. . . the 
legality of United States participation in the defense of South Viet 
Nam does not rest only on the constitutional power of the Presi¬ 
dent under Article II. . . . the Congress has acted in unmistakable 
fashion to approve and authorize United States actions in Viet 
Nam. Following the North Vietnamese attacks in the Gulf of 
Tonkin . . . Congress adopted ... a Joint Resolution containing a 
series of important declarations and provisions of law. . . . Con¬ 
gress in May, 1965 approved an appropriation of $700 million to 
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Yet we took no action against the source of this brutality North 
Viet-Nam. 

When our destroyers were attacked in the Gulf of Tonkin, we re¬ 
plied with a single raid. The punishment was limited to the dead. 

For the next 6 months we took no action against ^orth Viet-iNam. 
We warned of danger; we hoped for caution in others. 

The answer was attack, and explosions, and indiscriminate murder. 

It soon became clear that our restraint was viewed as weakness. Our 
desire to limit conflict was viewed as a prelude to surrender. \V e could 
no longer stand by while attack mounted, and while the bases ot the 
attackers were immune from reply. 

And so we began to strike back. _ 

But we have not changed our essential purpose. That purpose is 
peaceful settlement. That purpose is to resist aggression. That pur¬ 
pose is to avoid wider war. j . , 

I say again that I will talk to any government, anywhere, and with¬ 
out any conditions; if anv doubt our sincerity, let them test it. 

Each time we have met with silence, slander, or the sound of guns. 

But just as we will not flag in battle, we will not weary in the 

search for peace. . _ .„ ,. 

I reaffirm my offer of unconditional discussions. \Ye will discuss 
any subject, and any point of view, with any government concerned. 

This offer may be rejected, as it has been in the past. But it will 
remain open, waiting for the day when it becomes clear to all that 
armed attack will not yield domination over others. And I will con¬ 
tinue along the course we have set: firmness with moderation, readi¬ 
ness for peace with refusal to retreat. 

For this is the same battle which we have fought for a generation. 
Wherever we have stood firm, aggression has been halted, peace re¬ 
stored, and liberty maintained. , 

This was true under President Truman, President Eisenhower, and 
President Kennedy. And it will be true again in Southeast Asia. 


74 . ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS TO MEET MOUNTING 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS IN VIETNAM: Message From 
the President of the United States, May 4 , 1965 1 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I ask the Congress to appropriate at the earliest possible moment 
an additional $700 million to meet mounting military requirements 

in Vietnam. . . _ _ , . ~ 

This is not a routine appropriation. For each Member of Congress 
who supports this request is also voting to persist in our effort to 
halt Communist aggression in South Vietnam. Each is saying that 
the Congress and the President stand united before the world in joint 
determination that the independence of South Vietnam shall be pre¬ 
served and Communist attack will not succeed. 

In fiscal year 1965 we will spend about $ 1.5 billion to fulfill our 
commitments in southeast Asia. However, the pace of our activitv is 
steadily rising. In December 1961 , we had 3,164 men in South \ iet- 


*H. Doc. 157, 89th Cong., 1st seas. 
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nara. By the end of last week the number of our Armed Forces 
there had increased to over 35,000. At the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam in March, we sent Marines to secure the key 
Damang/Phu Bai area; 2 days ago, we sent the 173 d Airborne Brigade 
to the important Bien Hoa/Vung Tau area. More than 400 Americans 
have given their lives in Vietnam. 

In the past 2 years, our helicopter activity in South Vietnam has 
tripled—from 30,000 flying hours in the first quarter of 1963 to 90,000 
flying hours in the first quarter of this year. 

In February we flew 160 strike sorties against military targets in 
North Vietnam. In April, we flew over 1,500 strike sorties against 
such targets. . 

Prior to mid-February we flew no strike sorties inside South Viet¬ 
nam. In March and April, we flew more than 3,200 sorties against 
military targets in hostile areas inside the country. 

Just 2 days ago, we dispatched Gen. C. L. Milburn, Jr., Deputy 
Surgeon General of the Army, to assist U.S. representatives in Viet¬ 
nam in formulating an expanded program of medical assistance for the 
people of South Vietnam. We are contemplating the expansion of 
existing programs under which mobile medical teams travel throughout 
the countryside providing on-the-spot medical facilities, treatment, 
and training in rural areas. 

The additional funds I am requesting are needed to continue to 
provide our forces with the best and most modern supplies and equip¬ 
ment. They are needed to keep an abundant inventory of ammuni¬ 
tion and other expendables. They are needed to build facilities to 
house and protect our men and supplies. 

The entire $700 million is for this fiscal year. 

The Secretary of Defense will today support this request before 
the appropriate congressional committees. 

Nor can I guarantee this will be the last request. If our need ex¬ 
pands I will turn again to the Congress. For we will do whatever 
must be done to insure the safety of South Vietnam from aggression. 
This is the firm and irrevocable commitment of our people and Nation. 

I have reviewed the situation in Vietnam many times with the 
Congress, the American people and the world. South Vietnam has 
been attacked by North Vietnam. It has asked our help. We are 
giving that help because our commitments, our principles, and our 
national interest demand it. 

This is not the same kind of aggression with which the world has 
been lorn* familiar. Instead of the sweep of invading armies, there is 
the steady, deadly stream of men and supplies. Instead of open battle 
between major opposing forces, there is murder in the night, assassina¬ 
tion, and terror. Instead of dramatic confrontation and sharp divi¬ 
sion between nationals of different lands, some citizens of South Viet¬ 
nam have been recruited in the effort to conquer their own country. 

All of this shrouds battle in confusion. But this is the face of war 
in the 1960 ’s. This is the “war of liberation.” Kept from direct 
attack by American power, unable to win a free election in any coun¬ 
try, those who seek to expand communism by force now use subversion 
and terror. In this effort they often enlist nationals of the countries 
they wish to conquer. But it is not civil war. It is sustained by 
power and resources from without. The very object of this tactic is 
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to create the appearance of an internal revolt and to mask aggression. 
In this way, they hope to avoid confrontation with American 

^ButTwe will not be fooled or deceived, in Vietnam or any place 
in the world where we have a commitment. This kind of war is war 
against the independence of nations. And we will meet it, as we nave 

met other shifting dangers for more than a generation. 

Our commitment to South Vietnam is nourished by a quarter cen¬ 
tury of history. It rests on solemn treaties, the demands ot prin¬ 
ciple, and the necessities of American security. TT .. , 

A quarter century ago it became apparent that the United States 
stood between those who wished to dominate an entire continent an 
the peoples they sought to conquer. , . , , „ 

It was our determined purpose to help protect the independence 

of the Asian peoples. . . , • , 

The consequence of our determination was a vast war which tooK 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Americans. Surely this genera¬ 
tion will not lightly yield to new aggressors what the last generation 
paid for in blood and towering sacrifice. 

When the war was over, we supported the effort of Asian peoples 
to win their freedom from colonial rule. In the Philippines, Korea, 
Indonesia, and elsewhere we were on the side of national independence. 
For this was also consistent with our belief in the right of all people 

to shape their own destinies. . . , , , An > 

That principle soon received another test in the fire of war. Ana 

we fought in Korea, so that South Korea might remain free. . 

Now, in Vietnam, we pursue the same principle which has infused 
American action in the Far East for a quarter of a century. 

There are those who ask why this responsibility should be ours. 
The answer is simple. There is no one else who can do the job. Uur 
power is essential, in the final test, if the nations of Asia are to be 
secure from expanding communism. Thus, when Indiawas attacked, 
it looked to us for help, and we gave it gladly. TV e believe that Asia 
should be directed by Asians. But that means each Asian people 
must have the right to find its own way, not that one group or nation 

should overrun all the others. . . , . , 

Make no mistake about it. The aim m Vietnam is not simply the 
conquest of the South, tragic as that would be. It is to show that 
American commitment is worthless. Once that is done, the gates are 
down and the road is open to expansion and endless conquest. A hat 
is why Communist China opposes discussions, even though such dis¬ 
cussions are clearly in the interest of North Vietnam. ^ .v 

Moreover, we are directly committed to the defense of! South 
Vietnam. In 1954 we signed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treatv. That treaty committed us to act to meet aggression against 
South Vietnam. The U.S. Senate ratified that treaty and that ooliga- 
tion bv a vote of 82 to 1. 

Less than a year ago the Congress, by an almost unanimous vote, 
said that the United States was ready to take all necessary steps to 

meet its obligations under that treaty. . . • 

That resolution of the Congress expressed support for the policies 
of the administration to help the people ot South V letnam against 
attack—a policy established by two previous Presidents. 
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Thus we cannot, and will not, withdraw or be defeated. The stakes 
are too high, the commitment too deep, the lessons of history too plain. 

At every turning point in the last 30 years, there have been those 
who opposed a firm stand against aggression. They have always 
been wrong. And when we heeded their cries, when we gave in, the 
•consequence has been more bloodshed and wider war. 

We will not repeat that mistake. Nor will we heed those who 
urge us to use our great power in a reckless or casual manner. We 
have no desire to expand the conflict. We will do what must be done. 
And we will do only what must be done. 

For, in the long run, there can be no military solution to the prob¬ 
lems of Vietnam. We must find the path to peaceful settlement. Time 
and time again we have worked to open that path. We are still ready 
to talk, without conditions, to any government. We will go any¬ 
where, discuss any subject, listen to any point of view in the interests 
of a peaceful solution. XT . ... , 

I also deeply regret the necessity of bombing North Vietnam. 

But we began those bombings only when patience had been trans¬ 
formed from°a virtue into a blunder—the mistaken judgment of the 
attackers. Time and time again men, women, and children—Ameri¬ 
cans and Vietnamese—were bombed in their villages and homes while 

we did not reply. . . ,, 

There was the November 1 attack on the Bien Hoa airfield. I here 
was the Christmas Eve bombing of the Brinks Hotel in Saigon. There 
was the February 7 attack on the Pleiku base. In these attacks 15 
Americans were killed and 245 were injured. And they are only a 
few examples of a steady campaign of terror and attack. 

We then decided we could no longer stand by and see men and 
women murdered and crippled while the bases of the aggressors were 
immune from reply. 

But we have no desire to destroy human life. Our attacks have all 
been aimed at strictly military targets—not hotels and movie theaters 
and embassy buildings. 

We destroy bridges, so it is harder to convey the instruments of war 
from north to south. We destroy radar stations to keep our planes 
from being shot down. We destroy military depots for the infiltration 
of men and arms to the south. We patrol routes of communications 
to halt the invaders. We destroy ammunition dumps to prevent the 
use of explosives against our men and our allies. 

Who among us can feel confident that we should allow our soldiers 
to be killed, while the aggressor sits smiling and secure in his sanctuary, 
protected by a border .which he has violated a thousand times. I do 
not believe that is the view of the American people or of the Congress. 

However, the bombing is not an end in itself. Its purpose is to 
bring us closer to the day of peace. And whenever it will serve the 
interests of peace to do so, we will end it. 

And let us also remember, when we began the bombings there was 
little talk of negotiations. There were few worldwide cries for peace. 
Some who now speak most loudly were quietly content to permit 
Americans and Vietnamese to die and suffer at the hands of terror 
without protest. Our firmness may well have already brought us 
closer to peace. 

Our conclusions are plain. 
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We will not surrender. 

We do not wish to enlarge the conflict. 

We desire peaceful settlement and talks. 

And the aggression continues. 

ths ^ 

, 1 the American people support that course. Thev have 

learned the great lesson of this generation: Wherever we have stood 

fi Th1f w eS f ° n haS T beenha ' ted ' peace restored » and liberty maintained! 
This was true m Iran, in Greece and Turkey, and in Korea. 

It was true in the Formosa Strait and in Lebanon. 

It was true at the Cuban missile crisis. 

It will be true again in southeast Asia. 

Our people do not flinch from sacrifice or risk when the cau=e of 
freedom demands it. And they have the deep, abiding e?nstinct 

^ond A Tvhe C n fre PC l OP e - : ■""It"’ °" r Nati<m is ch «Uenged it must 
” he " freedom is in danger we must stand up to that danger 
When we are attacked we must fight. F ° 

I know the Congress shares these beliefs of the people they represent. 

yoL Go"emmlt C °'? P J ete fT 0 '’* 1 ,or ' ver - v W» and action of 
your government. I do ask for prompt support of our basic course- 

Resistance to aggression, moderation in the use of power anc^a 

constant.search for peace. Nothing will do more to strengthen your 

whelming" vdte W for d ti• ^ the pr °° f . of national » n «ty ^ch an over- 
5 7 ® te for thls appropriation will clearly show. To deny 
and delay this means to deny and deday the fullest support of the 
American people and the American Congress to those brave men who 
are risking their lives for freedom in Vietnam. 

The White House, May 4 , 1965. B ' 


75 . SPEECH BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON CONCERNING 
ECONOMIC AID TO SOUTH VIETNAM, MAY 13 , 1965 1 

■ • G °°^ morning ladies and gentlemen, and my friends of the Associa- 
tion of American Editorial Cartoonists. I am very happy thSTou 
requested through the press office this opportunity for ^fs to meet 
I fhd!lahf b TM U - Se a t6r °° king afc some of the cartoons vou have drawn 
Lth™!toL d e m7U6 y0U 0ver 10 ^ ™ to P erson - After all, I 3 

• 1 k S^ that 1 am talkin ? t0 the most influential journalists in Amer- 
ma ? ^ite and politicians may talk but what “u d?aw 

ten ThS is^hv ^ftr 1 n 017 1 T£ aft6r theSe 0ther words are forgot- 
meet Wf&V t*^ lea ™ ed that you would be here and we would 
eet together that I put together some notes to discu«s with von whila 

5 Zmn^T a i Sh i nSt ° P ’ V el ? Uttle-knoirn side Sou3 iAv in one 
Of the most vital places in the world-South Vietnam. ' 

Ihe war m Vietnam has many faces. 

1 Congressional Record. May 18. 1965, pp. A2459-A2460. 
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ed Stales trpops in South Viet- n .^T' ycars of fighUn * power.have been greater securt- 
nam and a r'nnfim.atmn r,* »u might be required. ;ty-for the available air bases 

bombings nf v r th v h ° u mted States combat troops, more ficilities to relieve 

now signed to five enclaves congestion at them ' . 

I unless the Hanoi regime indi- th Vutnim , . . Attempts by the Vietnamese 

cated a willingness'to negotiate . vm . . letnAm ’ ** to relieve congestion and-to pro- 

i acceptable peace. * airlifted to any part of the vide revetment* and dispersed 

... Military officers described the’ countr y to aid the South Viet- parking places for aircraft have 

, 6a ? e " ***** ^ Vietcong. proceeded slowly. Revetment* 
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ministration Steps Up 

Pressure to Force End 
of Aid to Guerrillas 

(H ——— ; 

J Bj MAX ’FRANK FA -i 

Special to The Sew York Timrt % 

WASHINGTON. March 15- 
Jhe United States /attack on 
IjJorth j Vietnam today was an- 
cjther attempt to increase the 
pressure by wlijch Washington 
Ifopcs to force Hanoi to end its 
Support of the Communist In 
surgency in South Vietnam. 

I It was meant to be the most 
potent and-threatening in the 
, serie? of raids that began Feb. 

1 1. The attacks are being Inten¬ 
sified geographically by a choice 

of targets progressively closer 
tlo the-North Vietnamese capi- 
. Cal.I r ‘ 1 • 


j J; 


i_ , -•. j- 

! I raids, are designed 1 to 
prove that North Vietnam will 
guffer , increasingly serious pun- 
ishment if lit continues to sup- 
Porf-iUie Vietcong. They are 
iWt; l< > ovoke some sign that 
(Hanoi wishes to avoid that pun- 
jiphipfnt and that it is "prepared 
1 to stop its aggression." 
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Beapite Is Indicated 


far, officials reiterated, 
ierej has been no stich sign but 
the indications were that Wash- 
I ihgton would now give North 
J Vietnam a few days’ respite for 
further diplomatic activity, 

Eff flying for the first’time 
Within the range of-MIG fighter 

planen stationed near Hanoi, the 
United States also, wished to 
demonstrate that; ijt was pre- 

J iared to take on the defending 
cts. Some of them were said 
\° h aye Iri the air but not 1 
dear tie attacking planes. 

I Apparently Iconfident that 
North* Vietnam as well J5 Us 
allies,.; the Soviet Union and 
(Communist China,* understand 
I the purpose ajid meaning of 
| Lhe P^ssure. the Adrainistra- 
jtion said nothing to explain to¬ 
day’s strikes against a nation 

I ith,|vhich it remains, nomi- 

oy inued on Page 3. Column | 


U.Sr.lS TIGHTEfW 
SQUEEZE ON HANOI 

Continued Frontpage \ Col 5 

•MllV at peace. After ! a White 
House conference with Presl- 
oent \ Johnson, military leaders 
described the attack as -suc¬ 
cessful,” but genuine 1 success, 
in the # Administration's view 
requires political as well as ml]’ 
tary results. ‘j j . 

At some stage In the pressure, 
officials have said, the raids 
may be extended from strictly 
military to industrial Installa¬ 
tions. 

.. B y*, eIectin f? targeti at will, 
tho United States also hoped tQ 
demonstrate the insufficiency oi 
North Vietnam’s defenses and 
to underscore* the apparent in¬ 
ability or reluctance of either 
Moscow or Peking to give it 
effective assistance. 

The belief here is that some 
of these aspects of 1U position 
are beginning to be understood 
in Hanoi. But there’ has been 
no direct response to Washing¬ 
ton’s invitation for am “indica¬ 
tion’* of a willingness to come 
to terms. • j • 

Today’s, raids were among 
several, subjects discussed at a 
,90-minute White House confer¬ 
ence this afternoon bf President 
Johnson, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. ,j . 

They heard a report from Gen. 
Harold K. Johnson, the Army 
Chief of Staff, who has just re¬ 
turned ifom Saigon. ; ; 

Morale Said to Be pood ' j 

After the meeting,'j efi^ra!: 
JohnsonV«raii he thought the 
> attackfvonNorth Vietnam had 
. “given pause to think.a little” 
in Hanoi without yet affecting 
; the course of the war in South 
r * letnam. Morale among Amer- 
• leans and South Vietnamese, he 
, said, is good. * . 

< * Despite reports from Saigon 
/ th^t General Johnson, among 
/others,^favored the assignment 
of large numbers of United 
-States combat troops to South 
Vietnam—possibly as many a$ 
a division of more than 15.000 
‘ ?i cn ~“* t !j cre was no sign that* 
the Administration was pre-| 
pared to endorse such a move 
now/ ■ i |; | 

Asked whether more troops! 
•were being prepared ;for Viet-i 
vnam duty, General Johnson said.j 
'no specific combat forces at 
this stage.** ’ Several’ South I 
Vietnamese sources have also’ 
been predicting large* Ameri¬ 
can troop assignments.' but^of- 1 
ncials hepe describe these re¬ 
ports as a result of advocacy 
{aether than policy. * . 

. 'After the military conference, 

the White House announced that 
* Maxwell D. Taylor, the United 
States Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, would return home in 
lytwo to four weeks tot consul- 
' tationj. ~ ; 
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Wilson Parries Criticisi 
Many Nation* Arousei; 
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B/ CLYDE H. FARNSWORTHf 8 “ *" ' 

E lo Th« Ntw Tort Time* i j fiitUaU< n 

tf, March 23—British 
er United SUtes poll- 
cle* in> South Vietnam was 


cong'g bruti methMs of terror* 

i— m i 

‘Crime, 1 Peking Declarer 


would 1 violate 
•freejn sntsj, j 
Four een pibor party Men 
bers o' Parliament .spent a a 
hour a theljnited States En • 
bassy with j William! Brubeck, 
politicsl counselor.'\l "I 
Erlo Hefffj* of (.Liverpool, 
leader of th4 delegation,; said 
[the group fe^t that the use 
gas and napalm could make the | 

Hslnhua, ] the official press 
agency, said that Washington’s 
admission of the use of "poison 
gas" bad evoked worldwide con¬ 
demnation. | 


PEKING, March 2$ /Reuters) 
—Communist China today de¬ 
scribed the use of gM In South 
Vietnam as a “monstrous crime 
committed by the United States 
aggressors to retrieve their d*. 
feat." • * 


... 

We it Germans Disturbed 

‘ ** tojrjif New York TUnJ 5 

demonstrated today in l^/dra’-j u ® < ^;.dT rch 23 H T 0 e 
matte minutes In the-Hous* of 
Commons. 

Prime Minister Harold Wil¬ 
son Was asked about the Ameri¬ 
cans’ use of nonlethal gas and 


napalm In Vietnam and about a 


peace in Vietnam, said he (Was 
seeking elucidation of the Tay¬ 
lor. statement, which goes 4on- 


,U| . »uticuicut, wojcn goes "ton- TT 

siderably further than anything ^ nitcd use* of gas r _, 

T have told the House." j \ Sou^h Vletp4m has been over* 
Hp continued: "Obviously, -shadowed In ithe Algerian^proKS 


vwiuuiucu. 1 -ruviOUSJy, 

one must be concerned to find: y re ^ >> 


. »rt« th it'some top United 

out ! what the facts are. w lfaml statcs Rcnpriils favor the. u 
not going to say here and nowi of ato ! ni c wqapons. 


J diuw 

that this has been said by Gen¬ 
eral Taylor. We must check'on 
this statement." . 

A filapatch from 8aJgon to 
Daily Telegraph reported 


The 


that —Reports 


State*j\ use of gas in tljc 
“ 1 was 


Hanoi Aid© Sees 'Barbarity* 
TOKYO, March 23 (AP) — 


T -.L#,Trang, khief of North Viet* 
Inam^ Information Department 


Vietnam v w4r was deplored 
unanln ousjy jtoday by the West 

Germs I prOM.! $ 1 J *myuu»uun ur^aaraent, 

Newspaper^ of all politiraljcharged today that the United 
» shades agreed that the United! stales wa f using "poison gas 4 ’ 
£ nt to Max- States was it best inviting a against the Vietcong in viola 

wen D. Taylor; the United severe propaganda setback andjtl^n of international law. , 
*v. A,1 tT Saigon. ; at worit risk ng lethal gas warrl As Quoted In a Chinese Com 

that the United States might fare. nUmunist broadcast, Mr. Trang 

eX Thl d ph Wa vri V [ it * h0Ut ^ lil ? 1,t Thc Goven.ment declined aayjaddcd: "I strongly “condemn this 
i«Ji tw.f lki e n ster * de ^ la r-‘commcnt. } \ > . J/ barbarity of U. S. imperialism" 

sired a "lastin^'lmT^nh I *?" 1 -I J and appeal; to all progressive 

d * ... ting and robMst Algl *rs Fears Nuclear War «people of the world to rouse 

*{’An k} .vr* Tort Tun« I | public opinion everywhere to 

ALqlERS, March 23 4 b ha * d * <* U ’ S 


^‘imperialism 




^Unimpressed 

Tit Ntw York Tlmts 


Krnya : 

S| tcltl to ' 

NAUOBI. | Kenya, Marfn 


U.N. :EhVbyt -Concerned 

. Special t(> Tht Ntw York Tlmti - 

I -iUNITED NATIONS. N; Y.. 
March 23 J— Delegates of all 
shades of opinion seemed dis¬ 
turbed today over the use of 
gas in Vietnam. 

The delegates were ifnwiliing 


use of - oik- 


to 


speak publicly. In 
>se of western com 


general, 


Mr. Taylor had said that t ^re;abling(‘gases!againstlhefVioT- W l f stcr i n comitries ex- 

was no limit to the potential ln-!cong, were printed in new^pa- ^I**** 1 d °uhts about the wisdom 
cr *?^* ? f // he War in Viet ham:pers here but) appeared to make V* a /? y fo * m ot 
and that America might direct- no imtresslon on politicians ^r ^ ! e e ^ ec ^ on world 

ly enter th^ ground fighting." ithe pi blic.; Kenya's ovemdingi°P l A nio , n - , l /' 

Later Mr. Wilson said VV'ash-fconcerp is a iprolonged drought* ^ c ? remark was? ‘It 
nijton had not informed him of‘and tie nssqlting shortages p( ^*4 and ** does not 

-- j MU them, what is the purpose 


. *« - --—null UI tttiu u C iiuuuuig 

lts InUntlon to u»e and na. milk «nd bu\ler. 
palm, pr jellled-g'asoltne bombs. 


Wjflson la Noncomniital 

Mr. [Wilson, fielding abojit a 
dozen [questions In a packed 


chamber, declined 


pfvek 
to. coriimit 


buu 

mj-lje 


i 


Arab** Reaction Mixed 

Si FCtkl |o Til* New York Tlm|i 


I 


using itT 

A Comfnunist delegate 
, irugged his shoulders and 
I said: "No matter what kind it 


r jr ’ i-u inauer wnat Kino It 

BEIRUT Lebanon. March |3 1*1. nobody.had expected to hear 
Aral) politicians reacted t >-iOf a civilized country using gas 




himself on the use of tefnpo-i d *y tc the; ure of gas in Sou h m war in these days. It sounds 
rarily ^disabling types of tear Vietna ( m according to their p<>- World War L" * • x 

gas against the Vietcong. i ;litlcal outloogs. j . M -1 — - 

iHe said he was sure that)Those hostile to the Unlti d 
ntembors of Parliament, ^on- States savr In it a first stfp 
cemedi about the use of g?isior toward mqre horrible weapor|H. 
napalm, were equally concerned I includ ^£ poisonous gas. Others, 
about [the whole question !of W 01 * friendly to the United 
fighting in the area. | { ;States said ias was more hfa 

/ :That is why Foreign Secre-! mane ^han bullets." It }■, 

tary Michael Stewart, » in [ ini' 1 t- 

Washington to discuss j {he Asahl Says l|.S, Loaea FVIends 


1 X! e ^ S 21. * Ul i? tlon l w f | h TO^YO.' Mkrch 23 (P.Cuter^ 
h* state Ccan Rujsk,—The mass-circulation newp- 

••An^ Vi... paper Asahl 4tld today that the 

w r A ,j,, v *; w TJ have, Unltec Stated hRd "lost many 

“ W i are r . l > et 1 tcr friends In Japan" by us'bR g is 

SMretary th^AnScScfe V ‘ e ^ charged U»|t 
eminent rather than by ^tate- the Lnited States Was us^g 
ments made in this hous*."} iAsian! a$ guinea pigs for 
Mr. Wilson Is.under pressure chemii al experiments 
from fhe left wing of the Li-| It idded Ithat the iactifjn 
bor -p^rty to dissociate i Brit-1 would have H "deUcate eilec 
ain frqm American Actions. At on tho United States-Jap^nefe 
the same time he believes that securi y treaty 
an^ break made by BriUi* need 


not necessarily influence Wash¬ 
ington's policy. 

Sir Aiec Douglas-Home; lead¬ 


er - i Bttt'UUISouui Korea, Martin 

tlon f S °?. P i* *! 23 — N1 hostlljs reaction to the! 

aroused treat emminn. . g n.r qt gaa agamst thc j 


Sioul Support! Decision 

stecui io *n* Ntw York Tlmtf 

BEC UL, ! Soiith Korea, Mar^h 
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Comnient Withheld 

In the past United States and 
Soutti Vietnamese planes have 
conducted \ only? carefully 
plan ned cai4s on military tar¬ 
gets that, have been - rcconnoi- 
lerec .End 
oust} 

W ien 
be ilore 
s.' ince 


Tkt Xr* York Tim** 

South Vietnam. . 

— United States-; r 

iplni e$ attacked a radar station Jfrani Donghqi, a naval base tiiat 
60 hilesliLHds JNorth Vietnam 


lAs, UGOSf, 

\TAi i»h h 


photographed previ- 


; tsHed if there 
aj-med route 
missions* in 


U\S. Planes,H unting 'targels, 
Bomb North Vietnamese Radar 


would 

recon- 

North 


qEk 

V'ieti amr'i ttyu spokesman said 
he oikd not comment. . 

Tba taoiget hit today was an 
early warning radar station at 
Vinh on, 60 | mites north of the 
17th Parallel, which divides 
Nortt Vietnam from South 
Vietr am. Jhe station is 30 miles 


toddy in | ajryinp out an armed 
rect nnai.^ance- of roads for thej 
firs time in this war. 

A \ 'United States military 
spol psmain said one of the eight 
105 . Thundprchiefs that had 
tak<n pa<t jn the raid had been 
shot dovJn j but »the pilot had 
beer pideedi up safely from the 
Sou hi Chinji Sea by a rescue 
amrbibian. j 

Tl e fpc^kesman described 
rout* reconnaissance as a mis¬ 
sion in whjch fighter-bombers 
fly t bovclcncmy tqads in search 
f nilitaryj targets. If they 
ind such a (target they attack 
l|e .ex )l;yncd. j 

kaic today's j route recon- 
aniTnujas the first to; be 
ovqr pny pin of North' 
Vietnam. 


*** 

Inals 

Mraadi 


Continued From Pig* L Coi. 1 

[was! made during > e/arch and 
'destroy operation. N battalion 
of Government troopl* wu lift- 
'cd tty helicopter to the area, 
j: One Vletcong squad. In a rare 
; mow, surrendered after its 
leader was killed. 

* U large-scale attack was 
itArted this morning 10 miles \ 
I southwest of the Urge United 
i States air base at Danang, 
‘where American Marines are 
dug m. w 

| Acting on reports that the: 
area contained a Vlctcong 
training camp, 17 American 
► bombers and fighters struck it! 
'f*>oD after, 53 helicopters took 


7# v-t struck in ">°n after, neucopters tooK 

was <jne of IJ targets struck »j,j e , mcnU of lcvcrml comment 

previ >us raids. fc » - battalions to the village of 

A military spokesman said norvgnghe, near. the camp. By 
three armed Junks near the ra¬ 
dar station had fired on United 
State ► jets. The fire w4s 
tumep and the three junks were 
sunk. 4 | • j \ . 1 / 1j 

H^avy Damage Reported 
Returning |pilot$ reported that 
the r«jdar ptdtion had been “vir¬ 
tually destroyed!" They said 
ground fi^e had 'been light to 
moderately steady. The weather 
was perfect for trying 


that 


In 


late this afternoon no contact 
hid been made with the guer- 
re-i irtllas. j 

j | Off Bmhdinh Province on the 
l^cnait of central Vietnam a mo*’ 
Itnrlfcd Junk that reportedly 
flrvd on an observation plane, 
yesterday was towed into Qum* : 
hon harbofr today by a Viet-, 
ntmese naval vessel. 

77ie Junk had been strafed by 
•South Vietnamese Air Force 
plate* after it was said to have 
lircd on the observation plane. 
Fifteen persons on board were 



iv. < 

)L)(X SoUTlUl 



For the> lirst t|me no formal and nin(fc others drowned, 

itatenent[on^the purpose of the v.etnamcs* officials said lateri 
raid v a? giv*n. At United States 
Embassy ^pokesijiiin on ^ 


he attack 


sporvsj > to l t^eir continued ag¬ 
gress i >nJ 


tnilitnry ac 


was “our re- 


that “apparently valid** papers 
fouhd aboard the vessel had. 
given it permission to sail toi 
N’hatrang. Three of those killed * 


Tk* S*« York T'.rtet Muxn 23. 1M| 

’ U.S. ; aircraft atruck at 
Viqhaon (1> and Dongngh© 


( 2 )L Saigon’* troop* won 
a battle in Kienhoa. ( 3 ) 


C Smith 
? s mili¬ 
tary Jpokesman (■eportetl. Gov- 
emmiint forces qcored another 
victor f yesterday ,w'hcn , they 
killer} 28 j Vietctjng guerrillas 


Saigo: . , 

Con act 


the Vietconj 


1 -j- T—P: 

were In Government army unl-jsuch. a vital‘spot as the alri 
forms. jba.sLY.he said. [ 

An investigation wak being! - American air attacks on* 
made uf a statement'by the No^iii : Vietnam were In rp* 
province chief that the suspect-jKpc^ise to Communist 'aggrep 
a\ V4i*tcong on board fired at aiort.j he aaid. 
the plane and then discarded, *'"JtiU' response will be in- 
thefr weapons and swam ashore • creEfod further in proportion 

_ , w In a speech tonight to the to tjio requirements,*‘» he as- 

and ciptuced 28tothers in Kien* d ugon Lion s Club, the United serbhL ',! < 

P-ovinca 56 nules south o states Ambassador. Maxwell I) i .. r . it * * 

hoa Pfovujc^ do puits »ou Tjylor# decUrcd that any ne- , •prebive Point* Seen • } 

foliations w'llh North Vietnam) tscf<i»i toTiU n*» Y^rk *p m< * 

, r _j_, ||hnX would permit the sX ICON, March 22— Ambas* 

l rluiti iued oil Fag© 4. Columni 3^* to cn J ^ cir Vi*t f Maxwell L>. Taylor sakdto- 

t ty^uea o# rag j 7 crrorUm or leave tht'm in n rT4 Che war in Vietnam might. 

dominant portion in live South ' n , >proa ching a • decisive 
,A otiJd be an affront to Justice • yj c seemed to say, in c(-i 

^< L!? umA P ^ ^ y, u * i icct' that if the Communists! 

;The thief who V »rves his lhollK n t current bombingi 
.ay into * home at.piMol point.} f >; or th Vietnamese installa- 
.UAMlng the hou^hold«T> i hadn’tseen 

t ruling and dcstioyipg. d«H.vs ^ A veL , --*! 

ot acquire therebv any monil r in> J ng ^ * * . -, rl ; h 

fight to bargain with the po*; H a speech to the Lion a Club 

lk4.** General Taylor said. M 

* The landing of marines at,^ I*** ta ‘public knowledge. 
Pahang demonstrated United|Whqt the future holds Is some-, 
litres willingness to use list thing for the North Vietnamese | 
f r^und coftibat forces to protoct|to worry about, he addM. , j 
, U . '' - - a -!--- - - 1 * - - T - ' ' 
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follCoitisai role 
FOR arts LIKELY :£ 
IN VIETNA1H SOON 


U. S. Comrr 
to Commit.' 


I’repire for More Men 1 W | 

Their -uhe j has been dictated * 
the serious shortage of Viet-1 
namese poveroment reserve; 
forces. A) program has been! 
under wa]f for months to raise 
100,000 or| more additional reg¬ 
ular and paramilitary' soldiers. 
v But the dfite for completion of 
the build-tp has been advanced 
Anders Pr6p3r6 to the middle of next year. 

As much, as possible the' 
j American military strategists! 
want to keep the United States 
j paratrooper.^ and marines out’ 
'of areas heavily populated with 
■ Vietnamese civilians. 

There 


roops—Attack 


on Vietcopg Base Opens 


By JACK.LANGGUTH 

Special to Tin Near York Ttmea 


is also the likelihood) 


SAIGON. |§outh V.etnam that lhc usc of . Amcricans | 
May 17—United States political in - lhe ci p indc<l rombat j rolc i 
and military officers here agree| woU | a cor j le during, a crisis in 


nil 

that any meaningful talks with; | j- 

North Vietnam on the war will- Continue^ on Rage 3, Column 2 
not be possible until the Viet- * .. _ __ _ , - J ^ 

cong s expected summer offen-/ . *_? y 1 

sive is halted. which Vietnamese troops wore 

They believe that North Viet- pinned down by superior num-' 
inamese military leaders will be hers of Vietoong. The Ameri* 
persuaded to enter d c £°riations cans would then be dispatched 
only if they have been: shown as relief troops, a role that 
that the major offensive has, Critlcs would be hard put to 
failed: • i -^Protest r ; 

For tha,t reason JutUe LpU- \ Th^Amerlcan logistics team 

<*» 4 - -'"E #m SKSi 

the pouse in air stripes against f or quick and efficient* recep- 
fifth day, tion of many more American 
change in troops if the need arises during 
the Communist offensive. j 
‘ ' The precautions 4 have been 

[Six.South Vietnamese bat- ma <je .more necessary by new 
talions totaling more than - intelligence reports that thou- 


the north, now in it 
would lead :o any 
Hanoi’s policy. 


»• 2,000 men opened ^n attack ! sands of North-Vietnamese sol- 
on the Vietcpng jungle strong- j <* iers have massed on the Lao- 

hold of Balojng about 20 miles | nam . s Ccntra i Highlands, 
south of the North Vietnamese j aj Bienhoa, where an acci- 
border, Reuters reported ] dent Sunday took more Ameri- 
tf j j „ , w can lives than any Vietcong 

/ H. Troops Ready I attack or terrorist incident, the’ 
1 Some Western analysts here toll seemed likely to reach 2T 
[have noted [recently a slight Americans dead.. 


nave noiea recently a sugni . . . ,i 

I .... i J ., ... , Five of the 10 undetpnated 

[shift toward the positions of bomb3 , cft ; near the air<base 

I the Soviet Union in the pub- runvVay yesterday have nowi ex- 
lished statements of' North ploded, one from its own j de- 
Victnam. But they do not in- laycd action fuse and,four from 
terpret the change as * sign the efforts of demolition teams. 

* it _i _ j . As the bodies aro identified, 

th t v. H » M r P Q^ ,1 J the ymted Slates is declaring 
quish its efforts in South V let- tbc mcn dcad j.’ 0r t ba t reason. 

nam. | the total todjiy was changed 

! To meet the expected Com- to Sve killed and 22 missing, 

munist military offensive in the w ! lh liule c ^ K tal ‘ on ‘ hat ,- thc 
* A . a missing would be found alive., 

i south, American commanders j n the. series of explosions 

jhere are - preparing^ lo -send bombs loaded onto B- 57 ,Caiv 
[American combat troops, now berra jets for an attack on-the 
guard duty at three air Vietcong 103 American sfrv- 


lon 


bases, into battle anywhere 
[Vietnam. 


nam. j 
lis fuljl 


in icemen 
yerely. 


were injured, two s*>- 


An investigation team /from 
This ful) participation is ex- the Defense Department ar- 
ipected to begin shortly. rived here .tonight to study the 

The public reaction that this* nci dent. • ; . ^ 

expanded I use of American ^ ~ 

4 . in L. S. Decline* to Comment 

troops Is likely to have both in , 

» J j ... l r ni , A j o,, fnc . SprcuHo Th« N«w York r.uiri * > 

Vietnam ^nd the United States WASmNGTOJf. May 17- 

is being weighed. , Defense Department officials 

declined today to confirm or 
deny reports that American 
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H-IO'bS' 


U. PA. Clients Are T old Parleys 


On VietnamOffer Best Way Out 


Vietnam was a leading sub-'it seemed advisable. The Admin- 
Jeet When more than 700 editors istration hopes, he said, that 
and publishers gathered yester- this, “coupled with a slightly 
fcy. r a the grand ballroom of more sophisticated diplomatic 
the'Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for approach,” will persuade the 


tile annual breakfast of United Communists to stop lighting. 
Pj'css IntfruaUon.il. held in ron-' ^According to Mr. Hensley, th 


juncthirt with the-convention of next month or two may 
the American Newspaper Pub- vhnher-prace talks can 
!Lshc**s Association. 


the 

decide 

p< ace talks can bccin. 
If they do not. he said, “the 
* A changed view in Washing-peril of a major war in the! 
ton of the conflict was reported area Increases 
by Stewart Hensley, the news Mr. Hrvdon said there have 
.agency’s chief diplomatic cofre- been difficulties with both 
spondent In the capital. Donald South Vietnamese and United 
iJ. Brydon, who as Its Asia news States authorities over news 
rpajiager> recently spent four coverage, 
weeks in South Vietnam, said, He said the “self-imposed cen 
it appeared neither side in -the sorshio on cer.ain aspects” 
war there could win a decisive sought by American military 
victory, making a negotiated idlers x as “alnio t ImpossiV 
setUemcnt “the beat b^t” ;ble,” considering that it In- 
; Combat Forces Preparing volved egreement of “200 cor- 
Mims Thomason, president of respondents of varying nation- 
the wire service, told the gath-|*Uties and political faiths.** 
ered'subscribers that the agen-1 The problems are being 
cy*a clients all over thp worldi wor ^ e d out and “the situation 
had Increased In the last year ^ much improved,” he reported 
by 220 to a total of 6,060. He! Mr - Brydon said the present 
paid tribute to its retiring civilian government in Saigon 
president and editor, Earl J.|had the best chance for creat 
Johnson, whose successor political stability of any 

both posts, H. Roger TatariahJ^Rime since the overthrow of 
presided at the breakfast. j President Ngo Dinh Di$m in 
Mr. Hensley said it was ob- 1963. 
vious by last December “thati United Press International 
the South Vietnamese, despite now has 15 men and one wjoman 
steadily increased military as-iworking In South Vietnam 


sistance and thousands of fight-|Pared with only five in Sjalgon 


accordJr 


com- 


g to 


: ng American advisers, were not two years ago 
Winning the war ancLhad no Mr. Brydon. 
prospect of doing so.” I ; "I expect we will have addi- 
Preparations are now| being tional communication facil- 
made, he said, “to introduce ities there.” he added, “if the 
United States combat forces on story continues to build In in- 
a very large scale” if and when, tensity, as I am sure It will.” 


*11; 
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Sts Join the Build-Up at Bases ir 

, i: 


Marine 


ietnam 


.fa? !~ 


■ C~S 


■MM?? 

-~-n > .1 


Marine Oorpa 


" going; aahore from a Seventh Fleet landing craft yes terday at Dapang 

D;^G^rSpun. !m^ flrst ° f W Th ® l-MO-mllJ-an-honr Jets 

April Jtt—Advance eleraenU ^ Unkl 1 -< 00 *»nen battal- were led by Lieut Col. Wil- 
O t a Mat Corps Jet fighter 0 Jte Si* of? Un !f‘ llam McGraw of St. Louis, 

Si S£ri£r3 

Usk force in South Vietnam, {tom fighters arrived after a ex ^ ected tornorr °w. 

which Is to number about five-hour flight from an un- ” ar e abo f 18 craft in 

Wjjnen^he^jets arrived jdlsclosed base in the Pacific. Continued on Page 4. Column 1 




































